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ETERNAL VERITIES OF THE 
ARTS OF DESIGN 

By Will H. Low 



TO justify the title of my paper I was seeking 
my authority. I consulted Vasari's "Lives 
of the Painters" to verify the date of 
Cimabue's birth. I had found it, the pretty phrase 
which recites how "by the will of God in the year 
1240 Giovanni Cimabue, of the noble family of 
that name, was born in the city of Florence to give 
the first light to the art of painting." I turned 
from the book — to find that I was not alone, and 
the next moment I recognized my visitor as Vasari ! 

I knew him at a glance from his portrait in the 
Uffizi. You may remember that it hangs in the 
collection of self-portraits by the world's most 
famous artists, upon the third row about three 
pictures from the window on the left ? 

That it was Vasari in person and not his astral 
body became at once evident, as he stood between 
me and the light and thus seen was quite opaque. 
In our subsequent and at times heated conversation 
he appeared to attribute something of this thick- 
ness to me; but if I understood him it was mental 
rather than physical attributes to which he alluded. 
He began abruptly: 

"Are you a painter, a modern painter?" "Yes" 
I answered and then, noting his qualification, I 
added "although I am a member of the Academy 

of Design and — there are those" "No matter, 

there are always some who dispute" he interrupted ; 
"by your age I see that you have lived through a 
considerable period of so-called modern art and 
you may be able to explain some things which puzzle 
me, especially in your new country." 

"I am tolerably familiar with what we have tried 
to do here" I graciously assented "and having since 
my early youth- made many voyages to Europe" 

"Don't speak to me of Europe" he broke in "I 
am newly come from there and they are mad, quite 
mad, battling on a scale which reduces the little 
strifes I knew in my time to the proportions of a 
polite duello. They are paying no particular atten- 
tion to the arts of design in Europe to-day, and 
we will not speak of the war, for of course you are 
neutral, whereas I am pro-Ally" 

Here it was my turn to interrupt; leaning for- 
ward I lapsed into the vernacular, saying: "Shake!" 
After a hand-shake that was nowise clammy Vasari 
resumed : 

"There are those of course to whom art means 
life and they are thinking, and thinking seriously. 
There seems to be a hope of their return to the gods 
whom they had forsaken; so that I may be wrong 
in calling Europe mad; for, from my point of view, 
they were far more mad before the war in all that 
relates to art." 



"You refer to the Autumn Salon" I interjected, 
desiring to show that my own knowledge of art 
was more than parochial. 

"Yes, to that and the kindred manifestations 
that masqueraded in the guise of art ; which France 
tolerated; which Germany praised and even bought; 
and which almost penetrated the barbed-wire bar- 
rier that surrounds English art." 

"As for its toleration in France, it was never 
more than that" I protested. "Was it not, on the 
contrary, a proof of liberality for those who control 
art in France to give ear to the clamor of the 
Independents, the Futurists, the Cubists, the De- 
lusionists and the Intentionists, and to open wide 
the doors of their Palace of Fine Arts in order 
that they might win their spurs, if they could, 
upon the field where the greater battles of militant 
art had been fought for more than a century? As 
for the Germans, was it not a gentler trait than 
many they have shown recently, to confidingly 
accept this manifestation as the art of the future; 
it being so visibly unlike the art of the past or the 
present? And, believe me, the attack upon the 
entrenched art of Great Britain was but the 
slightest of skirmishes." 

"And here" inquired Vasari, "was there not an 
ultra-modern show which I saw in an armory?" 

"Yes, indeed, with some admirable work by Weir, 
Hassam and others. Pourquoi diable sont-ils alles 
dans cette galere? And a charming picture by 
Theodore Bobinson, together with an ultra-modern 
work by Puvis de Chavannes which I first saw in 
1873 in the galleries of Durand-Buel in Paris, 
since when it had acquired almost the patina of an 
old master. And there were others. Doubtless 
you saw the 'Nude Descending a Stairway'?" 

"No," said Vasari "I did not see it." 

"Why how did you miss it?" I exclaimed in sur- 
prize "it was the most talked-of work in the show." 

"I heard the talk," responded Vasari "saw the 
title in the catalogue and found the canvas bearing 
the number printed there, but I did not see the 
'Nude Descending a Stairway.' " 

"Well, now you mention it, I've never found any 
one that did" I agreed, "but we need not quarrel 
over movements like these. They undoubtedly serve 
a purpose in 'stirring up the gold-fish,' and from 
them occasionally emerges a real artist. The Salon 
des Befuses of 1863, after ajl, gave Manet, Monet 
and Whistler to the world; and though it is dis- 
appointing that the ten or twelve successive years 
of the Autumn Salon have not done as much, the 
reason undoubtedly is that all our official exhibitions 
to-day are so liberal in spirit that the newcomer 
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who shows the slightest sign of talent is welcomed 
— rather more warmly than are men of established 
and merited reputation." 

"Then" replies Vasari with scorn in his tone "I 
see that you are one of those trifling optimists who 
hold that 'all is for the best in the best of worlds'?" 

"Not in the least. Aphorism for aphorism, I 
give you 'eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.' 
There always remain the 'eternal verities.' " 

"Fine words" quoth Vasari. "Do you know what 
are these 'eternal verities' of which you prate?" 

"As well as you" I replied. "Indeed we could 
find the answer in your own written words." Evi- 
dently mollified by implied acquaintance with his 
work my questioner agreed: "Undoubtedly there 
is much of worth in what I have written, but the 
world is five hundred years older since then and 
. . . your modern art?" 

"Modern art" I replied quickly "is a question of 
epoch. I defy any artist, no matter how hard he 
may try, to cast his work deceptively in the mold 
of another period than that in which he lives; to 
escape entirely contemporary and consequently 
modern influences." 

"That is in a measure true" asserted Vasari "for, 
since you have studied my writings, you will recall 
that in the thirteenth century certain Greek 
painters, having been called to Florence to paint 
a chapel in Santa Maria Novella, worked 'not in 
the excellent manner of the ancient Greeks, but in 
the rude modern style of their own day. Where- 
fore, though Cimabue imitated his Greek instruc- 
tors, he very much improved the art, relieving it 
greatly from their uncouth manner.' And his 
methods were those of to-day, for on the same page 
you will find : 'After this he painted a small picture 
of Saint Francis in panel on a gold ground, drawing 
it from nature, a new thing in those times.' " 

" 'The more it changes, the more it remains the 
same thing' " I muttered in fluent French. "But 
let us begin at the beginning: What is art?" 

At this Vasari's face clouded and, relapsing into 
his native tongue, he poured out a sonorous array 
of vowels quite untranslatable and probably unfit 
for publication. Mastering himself, he resumed: 
"By our Lady, but you are rash ! Do you not know 
that blood has been shed in Florence many, many 
times upon that question? If Benvenuto were 
here" 

"Of course" I quickly responded "I've even seen 
the Century Club agitated upon the subject. Never- 
theless, every artist has a workable theory as to 
what constitutes a work of art derived from his 
personal intuition and confirmed, to the degree of 
his ability, by his practice. Many have cast these 
definitions into maxims, of which Zola's remains 
one of the shortest and best: 'Nature seen through 
a temperament.' But perhaps that hardly accounts 
for more than the external aspect of nature. I 
would prefer to extend it so far as to say that the 
artist's task is to render the outward and visible 
aspect of the world about him, and to endow it with 
whatever inner and spiritual grace his spirit may 
receive and, transmitting, convey to others." 

"The first part of your definition might pass" 
assented Vasari ungraciously "but the rest of it 
is rank nonsense." 

"But surely" I urged "the noble men whose lives 
you have written were not mere copyists, surely 



they mixed their colors with the essence of their 
spirituality." 

"They mixed their colors to make theni flow" 
answered my doughty opponent, "the earlier ones 
with egg and vinegar, and after the secret of the 
Flemings was brought to Italy, with oil. The men 
of whom I wrote were above all craftsmen. From 
their childhood they had but one thought — to learn 
their trade. I have seen since those days, in coun- 
tries where princes and governments have thought 
to foster the arts, strange pretensions arise; 
putting the artist as a man apart from other men; 
permitting to him a strange code of manners and 
oft-times of morals as well. Here in this country, 
I am told, there is comparatively little affectation 
of that sort, owing to the fact that so few are 
interested in art or artists save the practitioners 
themselves, and consequently that they remain com- 
paratively decent citizens. This is well; for no one 
less than the artist should adopt this attitude of 
aloofness; for such tribute as he brings to the 
treasure of the world is the work of his hands, 
cunningly wrought, demanding, if you will, a skill 
beyond that of other craftsmen, but by this quality 
taking its place among the products of skilled labor. 
We saw clearly that the mystery of the arts of 
design fell within the category of the crafts, and 
so enrolled our artists in a gild with the grades 
of apprentice, accepted workman and master, pre- 
cisely as in the other arts. 

"The greatest of our artists rose from this. 
Children, they moistened the clay, they ground the 
colors; later, as their aptitude grew, they were em- 
ployed on details of the master's work; advancing 
even as their skill increased, to more and more 
important tasks, until such proficiency was attained 
that, from my time to yours, men of the trade and 
enquiring critics have disputed as to where the 
apprentice left off and the master completed the 
work. Was a detail needed, the apprentice was sent 
to nature, and, the drawing made, the master incor- 
porated it into his design; or, contrary-wise, the 
master gave the apprentice the study to weave into 
the work in hand. Thus, between reference to 
nature and the continued influence of the master's 
work, there gradually grew a third element derived 
from the personality of the apprentice. Very faint 
at first was there evidence of individual expression 
— even when, by independent work, the docile 
apprentice sought advancement to the grade of 
accepted workman. There has been overmuch talk 
since, concerning the danger of stifling the origin- 
ality of the young artist by too great subservience 
in his student days; but those who continue to 
prattle in the dialect of the nursery throughout 
their adult years are the weaklings who have 
naught to say of their own. The grammar which 
the young Raphael was taught in the school of 
Perugino made his first speech strangely like that 
of his master ; but, his tongue once loosed, he spoke 
with a voice of his own. So each of these men 
learned his trade and, as the succession of masters 
grew, each one adding some little or great secret 
wrested from the store of nature to increase the 
knowledge of the arts of design ; so art progressed ; 
and every new aspirant saw clearly spread before 
him the astonishingly simple task which nature 
prescribes to each and every sincere artist." 

"Astonishingly simple!" I exploded "Of all the 
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complex, puzzling, baffling tasks prescribed to man 
— how to paint, what to paint, what, when done, is 
a work of art? Don't you know that no two men 
are agreed upon this?" 

Vasari smiled reminiscently : "We had our dis- 
putes in Florence also. You must have noticed 
that, numerous as are the lives of artists I have 
transcribed, they are but few as compared to the 
many who practised in my time. These last, the 
lesser men, were frequently disturbed by such ques- 
tions, and in their practice showed the lack of con- 
viction, the shifting, time-serving direction which 
imperfect vocation fastens upon such as these. Yes, 
we had much dspute, for there were also those who, 
lacking technical knowledge and misapprehending 
the artist's aim, wrote on art; as well as those who, 
loudly proclaiming that they knew nothing of art, 
knew what they liked." 

"What, already?" I queried. 

"Yes, already and in great numbers. But it 
mattered little. The serene and sincere artist looked 
on nature and found her infinite. Each day he 
tried to add some particle, some new veracity to 
his accumulated store, the while observing the con- 
ventions of his art, the precious tradition which 
bound him to his predecessors — but bound him 
with so loose a chain that within its tether his 
forward progression was in no wise hampered." 

"True" I assented "but the world was young 
then and painting, lost in Greece, devitalized in 
Byzantium, was reborn with the vigor of youth. 
This we can feel to-day almost as keenly as the 
joyous artists who gave it form. They had much 
to learn that is the commonplace of the artist 
to-day. But, though Botticelli's Venus stands on 
her feet in a way that a tyro in our art school 
would disdain to draw, yet the fair body of the 
gracious lady rises over the conventionalized sea 
relieved against a pale sky, her presence endowed 
with a gracile charm as moving in this year of 
grace as when, five centuries ago, la bella Simon- 
etta disrobed before her painter. But the world 
was young then, and to-day the painter's task is 
far more complicated. 

"Did Millet find it complicated? Did not Puvis 
de Chavannes paint with all the serenity and con- 
viction that the earlier masters possessed? And 
Corot, pere Corot, fairly whistled like a throstle 
through his art life, the embodiment of joyous art 
production! Around all these men was waged a 
war of words, for or against them; even the few 
who stood by them created strange legends as to 
the purpose and meaning of their work, while their 
simple intent was to paint what they saw as well 
and as truly as they knew how." 

By this time I was somewhat in the position of 
the Devil's advocate, arguing against the canoniza- 
tion of saints in whom I devotedly believed; but, 
to make clear certain points, I returned to the 
attack. 

"Apparently you claim that the artist has but to 
seek nature, copy her with skill — and a work of 
art results? But how about choice, how about the 
subconsciousness of the artist, his memory of other 
work? How about his possible desire to reduce the 
actual fact before him into something less inci- 
dental and more typical than his model? Beyond 
doubt your great men had these thoughts common 



to all artists endowed with the slightest imagina- 
tion." 

"Common to them all" rejoined Vasari "and all 
contributory to the great variety of their work. 
Leonardo for instance." 

"Yes, Leonardo!" I interrupted. "Surely there 
was one who painted "the light that never was on 
land or sea" a mystic dominating the scientist, the 
unwearied searcher through the vast arcana of 
speculative theory! Consider all that he dreamed, 
all that he wrote." 

"His writings are indeed voluminous" quoth 
Vasari "but of them all I most esteem a single 
paragraph in a letter which he wrote to the Duke 
of Milan in 1482. Addressing a warlike lord he 
dwells most upon his achievements as a military 
engineer, with a pride alone justifiable in a man 
like Da Vinci. But to the artist the real Leonardo 
speaks at the conclusion of the letter where he 
says: 'Furthermore I can execute works in sculp- 
ture, marble, bronze or terra-cotta. In painting 
also I can do what may be done as well as any 
other, be he who he may.' " 

"In painting, then, you insist that his chief merit 
is due to his close adherence to nature?" 

"Most certainly. I was but a stripling when he 
died and never spoke with the master, but I fancy 
that if I had questioned him concerning his methods 
he would have answered as did one of the most 
esteemed of living French painters, M. Bonnat, to 
a like question: 'At my first sitting for a portrait' 
said Bonnat 'I make it as much like what I see 
before me as possible; at the second sitting I try 
to make it more like; at the third I add what more 
of truth I am able to do, and so on to the con- 
clusion.' " 

"The results are very different with Bonnat and 
Leonardo" I objected. 

"They always have been and always will be" 
responded Vasari impatiently. "As you call your- 
self an artist, you must know that no two men look- 
ing on nature see her alike or render her infinite 
visage the same." 

"Even in a mere portrait" I repeated obstinately 
"Leonardo did more than merely copy what he saw 
before him. The "Mona Lisa" for instance. Think 
how the world has dreamed before that picture! 
Have you read the pages of Theophile Gautier or 
Walter Pater? to name but two of the scores who 
have seen the history of an epoch, the quintessence 
of a certain type of femininity in that 'simple 
woman's face.' " 

"Fine literature" : fairly snorted Vasari in reply. 
"Again overmuch interpretation concerning great 
works of art. Remember your English artist 
Turner who said of Ruskin 'here was an Oxford 
graduate who saw far more in his work than he 
had ever put there' or another great living painter 
who smarts under the accusation of being an acute 
psychologist. Being told that he had torn the veil 
from a certain woman's face he answered simply: 
'Rot ! If she had had a veil I would have painted it.' 
If all that you speak of is in Mona Lisa's face, it 
was the special vision of the artist, subconscious 
if you will, that put it there. What he was trying 
to do, in simple fashion, was to do justice to the 
model before him. Before men's brains grew sick 
with much splitting of hairs we looked not for 
fourteen o'clock at noon; and if you would know 
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what Leonardo's contemporaries thought of the 
Mona Lisa, turn again to my book and read what 
is written there." 

Obeying him I opened the book and read: "Who- 
ever shall desire to see how far art can imitate 
nature may do so to perfection in this head, wherein 
every peculiarity that could be depicted by the 
utmost subtlety of the pencil has been most faith- 
fully reproduced. The eyes have the lustrous 
. brightness and moisture which is seen in life and 
around them are those pale, red and slightly livid 
circles, also proper to nature, with the lashes which 
can only be copied, as these are, with the greatest 
difficulty; the eyebrows also are represented with 
the closest exactitude, where fuller, and where more 
thinly set, with the separate hairs delineated as 
they issue from the skin, every turn being followed 
and all the pores exhibited in a manner that could 
not be more natural than it is; the nose, with its 
beautiful and delicately roseate nostrils, might be 
easily believed to be alive; the mouth, admirable in 
its outline, has the lips uniting the rose-tints of 
their color with that of the face in the utmost 
perfection, and the carnation of the cheek does not 
appear to be painted but truly of flesh and blood: 
he who looks earnestly at the pit of the throat 
cannot but believe that he sees the beating of the 
pulses and it may truly be said that this work is 
painted in a manner well calculated to make the 
boldest master tremble, and astonishes all who 
behold it, however well accustomed to the marvels 
of art." 

With sadness at the thought of the time-em- 
browned though beautiful ruin that we alone can 
know as the Mona Lisa, I turned to Vasarl: 

"Again we are more agreed than would appear. 
I believe that Leonardo sat at the feet of physical 
perfection and through his insight copied that 
which his eyes beheld. There remain however num- 
bers of beautiful works which, from their nature, 
must have first found conception in the mind, in 
what we call the imagination of the artist. In 
their execution nature has served as the instru- 
ment of their fulfilment; but in order that they 
might attain the character desired by their creator, 
the element of exact transcription, the quality de- 
sirable in a portrait, has been studiously avoided." 

"No one leaps save from a firm foundation" 
replied Vasari sententiously. "The conception, the 



composed pictures which spring full-fledged in the 
mind of the artist, may all be traced back to some 
fact of nature, sometimes far removed from the 
resulting image, but a tangible impression never- 
theless. The special aptitude of the artist, trained 
as it is by practice, stores these impressions and, 
cunningly concealed in the cells of his brain, there 
they remain imprisoned until such time as he may 
need them, when, presto! they appear at his half- 
conscious bidding. Think you that when Raphael, 
on being asked whence came the model for one of 
his works, replied that it was painted 'from a 
certain lady who resided in his brain' — think you 
that he spoke of an empty brain?" 

"It is true" I answered "that Blake maintained 
that he actually saw the figures of his visions and 
drew, as any artist does from nature, 'the morning 
stars as they sang together.' Nor will I soon forget 
the earnestness and conviction with which Puvis 
de Chavannes assured me that he sat before the 
empty space in the Sorbonne which his great 
decoration now adorns until he saw his picture on 
the wall. 'And you would be surprized' he said 
with fine simplicity 'if you could see how exactly 
the completed work corresponds with the vision 
that came to me before I touched brush to canvas.' " 

"Two ' confirmations" boasted Vasari "the one 
from a 'genius to madness near allied' the other 
from one of the embodiment of the sanity and 
clarity of the highest French intellect. Not that 
I expect you to agree with me fully even now, for 
the essence of all art discussion is that it is as 
eternal as is art itself. And the hour is late and I 
must return to the happy painting-ground of the 
artists beyond. But this much we may conclude: 
with a decent knowledge of his craft, an untiring 
effort to improve his technical methods, a single- 
hearted devotion to and reliance upon nature, seen 
through his own peculiar vision, and a hearty 
respect for the lessons of his great predecessors, 
the path of the artist lies before him to-day as 
clear as it was to the forefathers seven hundred 
years ago. The aim has never changed, even the 
tools remain the same. A lump of clay, a few 
primary colors sufficed for Michelangelo and Titian 
in their time even as they sufficed for Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens so little time ago, and for William 
Merritt Chase the day before yesterday." 

Will H. Low 
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